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and kept many of their units well up to war strength. This made
it possible to begin the first advance much sooner than even the
most sanguine experts of the western Allies had anticipated.
In the first week of August two Russian armies entered east
Prussia, and the local German forces suffered several defeats
as they withdrew before them. It was predicted that the
'Russian steam roller' would soon crush its way to Berlin.
Official news from Belgium told that Liege was holding its own
against the invaders, and every skirmish between the advanced
detachments of Prussians and Belgians was described as a
victory, French raids across the Vosges were assumed to be the
opening moves of a triumphant invasion of Alsace. In England
there was confident expectation of decisive victory when the
main armies advanced against the German invaders.

The first great crisis of the war in the West came in the third
week of August. When the main allied advance began the
forts of Liege had already been crushed by the fire of the
giant siege howitzers of the attack. The Belgian army was in
full retreat to Antwerp. Namur was besieged, and on the
soth August the enemy were in Brussels and the armies of the
German right were swinging round to invade northern France.
Two other armies were in the Belgian Ardennes. On the left
three more were in Luxemburg, German Lorraine, and Alsace.
Each of their army corps had been duplicated with a second
corps of reserve troops. Wellnigh a million combatants were
grouped along a front of some 400 miles for the first great stroke.

The French Staff had no idea of awaiting the invasion. For
years it had insisted in its official teaching and its army manuals
on the offensive. In its text-books hardly a word was said of the
defensive or of rearguard actions in retirement. There was
absolute confidence that the dashing elan of the French infantry,
supported by torrents of high explosive shells from the new
quick-firing artillery, would carry all before it. Now the German
menace was to be met by a whirlwind of vigorous attack all
along the front. The plan of campaign was not unlike the
linear offensives of eighteenth-century warfare, that strung out
armies along a whole frontier with no reserve in hand and no